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1958 Census Of 


Manufactures 


During 1958, manufacturers in the 
canned fruits and vegetables industry 
made products valued at $3,003  mil- 
lion, an increase of 31 percent over 
1954, according to preliminary results 
obtained by the Bureau of the Census 
in the 1958 Census of Manufactures. 

Average employment in this indus- 
dustry increased 2 percent from 1954 
to 1958 to a total of 123.4 thousand 
employees in 1958. Value added by 
manufacture in the industry amounted 
to 51,125 million in 1958, an increase 
of 32 percent over 1954 when the 
previous Census was taken. 

No adjustments have been made in 
the money figures shown in this re- 
port for changes in price levels from 
1954 to 1958. 

Che canned fruits and vegetables in- 
dustry includes establishments engaged 
in the canning of fruits, 
\ cetables, and poultry, and fruit and 
cetable juices and in manufacturing 
serves, jams, and jellies. 


The value of production reported by 
establishments classified in the canned 
fruits and vegetables industry con- 
sisted not only of products which are 
primary to the industry but also the 
value of secondary products, which 
are primary in other industries, and 
miscellaneous receipts for contract 
work and resale of products. The total 
value of production and other receipts 
of establishments classified in this in- 
dustry amounted to $3,003 million. Of 
this total, about 90 percent were prod- 
ucts primary to the industry. 

More detailed figures for the canned 
fruits and vegetables industry will ap- 
pear in the final-Census reports, which 
are scheduled for publication this sum- 
mer. 

Following is a summary of general 
statistics for the canned fruits and 
vegetables industry, 1954 and 1958, ac- 
cording to the preliminary report on 
the 1958 Census of Manufactures: 


Percent 


Change 
Unit of 1954 to 
Measure 1854 1958 1958 
ipioyoes: 
$Million 354.7 424.7 +20 
ction workers: 
tan-hours Millions 206.1 209.1 + 2 
$Million 276.1 329.8 +20 
e added by manufacture, adjusted ** $Million 850.0 1,124.5 +32 
f materials, fuel, electricity, 
und contract work § Million 1,454.3 1,890.7 +30 
of production $ Million 2,295.3 3,002.9 +31 
al expenditures, new $Million 49.9 54.0 + 8 
ver of establishments with 20 or 
Number 998 965 — 3 


luding Alaska and Hawaii. 


djusted value added by manufacture is the sum of (a) unadjusted value added, plus (b) 
iifference resulting from the purchase and resale of products without further processing, plus 


the net change in finished 


products and 
and end of year. 


work-in-process inventories between the begin- 


ludes cost of products bought for resale without further manufacture, processing or assembly. 


COMPTON TO ADDRESS 
NCA BOARD MEETING 


Ralph Theodore (Ted) Compton, 
National Association of Manufacturers 
vice president, will address the Spring, 
Meeting of the National Canners As- 
sociation Board of Directors, to be 
held at the Statler in Washington, 
May 19-20. Mr. Compton has been on 
the Washington staff of NAM for al- 
most 20 years and is presently vice 
president of its Government Relations 
Division. 

Also meeting at the same time in 
Washington, will be the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association Board 
of Directors, the Forty Niner Board of 
Directors, and the Old Guard Society 
Steering Committee. 

The CMSA Board will meet at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, on the 19th 
and 20th, while the Forty Niner Board 
will meet at the Statler on the 18th. 
The Old Guard Steering Committee 


breakfast meeting will be held in the ~ 


Ohio Room of the Statler Hotel, Fri- 
day morning, May 20 at 8 A. M. 


PINEAPPLE-GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE DRINK STANDARDS 


At the request of the California 
Packing Corporation, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company and Gerber Products 
Company, the Food & Drug Admini- 
stration proposes to issue Definitions 
and Standards of Identy for Canned 
Pineapple-Grapefruit Juice Drink. The 
proposed Standards appear in the 
Federal Register of May 6. Interested 
persons are invited to submit their 
views and comments on the proposed 
Standards prior to the 30th day fol- 
lowing that date. Such views and com- 
ments should be submitted to the Hear- 
ing Clerk, Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation & Welfare, Room 5440 Health, 
Education & Welfare Building, 330 
Independence Avenue, Southwest, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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DUFFY-MOTT NEGOTIATING 
FOR WEST COAST PLANT 


Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., New 
York food processors and distributors, 
have confirmed that negotiations have 
been underway for some weeks for the 
purchase of the Pratt-Low Preserving 
Company of Santa Clara, California, 
packers of California fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Terms of the negotiations have not 
been disclosed. 


H. E. Meinhold, president of Duffy- 
Mott, says that if negotiations are suc- 
cessfully concluded, the acquisition of 
the new plant would permit “broad 
expansion of Duffy-Mott’s existing 
product line to include West Coast 
fruits and vegetables as well as a com- 
plete line of specialty dietetic packs. 

Duffy-Mott is a leading producer of 
processed apple products sold at re- 
tail (under the Mott’s label), as well as 
a large processor and distributor of 
prune juice (under the Sunsweet la- 
bel). It also processes and distributes 


“Clapp’s” baby foods. 


Pratt-Low, organized in 1905, has a 
407,000 square foot facility and packs 
its well-known diet line under the 
“Diet Sweet” label, as well as a regular 
line of fruits and vegetables under the 
Pratt-Low label and other company 
owned trade marks. substantial 
share of its regular line is also packed 
under private labels. 


PROS AND CONS OF LEASING 


A third edition of its study on equip- 
ment leasing for smaller manufacturers, 
department stores and supermarkets, 
has just been issued, by the Founda- 
tion for Management Research. 

Revised and expanded to 24 pages, 
the study is entitled: “The Pros and 
Cons of Equipment Leasing for Smaller 
Manufacturers, Department Stores and 
Supermarkets.” 

A new section added covers a dis- 
cusion of renewals and options-to-buy 
at the end of the lease period, and an 
examination of the latest Internal Rev- 
enue Service rulings with regard to 
write-offs of payments on leased equip- 
ment. 

Included in the study are new tables 
and charts analyzing the comparative 
costs of leasing, outright cash purchase, 
and purchase by conditional sales con- 
tract. Charts analyzing cash flow are al- 
so included. Set out in detail are an- 
alyses of specific situations where it is 
advantageous to lease equipment, and 
situations where it is disadvantageous. 


Single copies ot the 3rd edition are 
available free to business executives by 
writing to the Foundation for Man- 
agement Research, 121 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


WATSON ROGERS 


ROGERS RECEIVES ALBERS 
AWARD 


Watson Rogers, president of the 
National Food Brokers Association, 
was made the 6th recipient of the 
Albers Award at special ceremonies 
in Atlantic City during the course of 
the Supermarket Institute Convention, 
May 3. The award was established in 
memory of the late William H. Albers, 
a dedicated leader and one of the 
founders of the Institute, to perpetuate 
the idea for which he stood—a closer 
bond between supplier and distributor. 
Former recipients of the Award are 
Sidney Johnson, Paul Willis, Clarence 
Francis, Charles Shuman, and Nathan 
Lurie. 

Watson Rogers, who joined NFBA 
18 years ago, and became the first sal- 
aried president of the Association in 
1946, is well known to readers of this 
publication. Under his leadership 
NFBA has become a powerful force in 
the food industry, and membership 
has increased to well over 2,000 firms. 


Inscription on the award presented 
by SMI president, Richard Waxenberg, 
reads “A dedicated leader of the food 
industry, who has consistently 
moted better understanding and co- 
operation between manufacturer, brok- 
er, and retailer, in behalf of low-cost 
food distribution—‘That there may be 
more for all.’ ” 


FROZEN PEACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agricul. 
ture on May I1 proposed a revision ol 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Peaches. 

The changes proposed are designed 
to facilitate more accurate quality clas- 
sification of frozen peaches, and to ad- 
just the standards to changes which 
have taken place in packing and use 
of this product since May 1946 when 
the standards currently being used 
went into effect. 

The proposed revised standards pro- 
vide for consideration of the type and 
variety of the peaches used when as- 
signing scores for the factors of color 
and character. This permits separate 
consideration of the different varieties 
of the types of yellow, white and red 
fleshed Freestone and the yellow and 
orange fleshed varieties of Clingstone 
peaches. 

Because of the different varietal 
characteristics and also because of dif- 
ferent intended uses, two categories of 
character are provided under Grade A 
—'slightly firm to firm” and “soft to 
slightly firm.” ‘This permits the stand- 
ards to be equally applicable to frozen 
peaches for retail and institutional des- 
sert packs and for re-manufacture into 
such items as jam, ice cream and frozen 
pies. The special grades for manufac- 
turing would be dropped. 

Defects permitted have re- 
defined and allowances adjusted so as 
to reflect more accurately the various 
levels of value. 

The proposed revised standards are 
scheduled for publication in the May 
14 Federal Register, and copies will 
then be available for study by the in- 
dustry. 

Interested persons are invited to give 
USDA their comments and suggestions 
on the proposal. More five 
months is being allawed for obtaining 
industry reaction. Comments should 
be submitted by October 15, addressed 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture, Wash. 25, D. C 


The National Association of Froze: 
Food Packers this week issued its an 
nual pack bulletins. Assembled in tw: 
parts, Part | for fruits, and Part 2 fo 
vegetables, the pack figures show th 
1959 pack in terms of pounds by are 
and by container size, as compare 
with 1958 and 1957 figures. ‘Tots 
packs for each commodity are show 
as far back as figures are availabl« 
These statistics were compiled by th 
Association from reports received fro1 
individual packers. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER > 


May FOR 150 


When packaging innovations demand new machines 
Continental customers get them first 


1 imagination of the mechanical engineer is indis- handling equipment to problems involving delicate 
pvable in turning relatively high cost tinplate into testing and measuring devices. 
| cost cans.- His basic knowledge of physical engi- The mechanical engineer often works with other 
ning principles enables him to design equipment scientists. In the field of protective coatings, for ex- 
a devices that will turn out a perfect product with a ample, his work overlaps that of the chemist and 
n mum of lost motion and energy. chemical engineer. In the powering and control of the 
plying the latest scientific theories and principles, mechanical equipment he designs, he works with the 
n ianical engineers at Continental's Metal Division electrical engineer. 
I! arch and Development Center have designed ma- As a Continental customer, you can be sure that the 
¢  »s that will make high quality cans at 800 per best in scientific manpower, facilities and equipment 
n ‘te and close them at 1200. Their problems range are always working in your behalf. 


f: those associated with massive manufacturing and 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 

; » Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 

‘ Pacific Division: R Building, San F i 4 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY | 70 tay 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 
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Tri-Valley 
(San Francisco) 


Packing Corporation 
tan Hardie, with ‘Tri- 


Valley since 19:2, and manager of 


the Modesto field operations, has been 
promoted to the new position of man- 
ager, field operations, and a member 
of the Executive Management Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. He is being succeeded at Modes- 
to by Tom Jensen, a member of the 
Modesto field staff since 1954. 


Naples Food Products Company, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, is convert- 
ing its plant for the packinz of meat 
under Federal inspection. “The com- 
pany will pack meats in cans for the 
Government as well as for civilian 
use, in addition to its regular line of 
ravioli, spaghetti, sauces, beans, pep- 
pers, and like” products. Gennaro 
Capaldi heads the firm as president 
and treasurer, and Constance Garafalo 
is secretary. 


Minute Maid Corporation (Orlando, 
Fla.) has appointed H. W. Dowdy Com- 
pany, Seattle, and Kelley-Clarke Com- 
pany of San Francisco, to handle the 
sale of citrus products. The Dowdy 
Company will hand’e bulk sales in 22 
counties around Seattle, and Kellev- 
Clarke in 48 Northern California coun- 
ties. 


General Foods Corporation has 
elected vice presidents Herbert M. 
Cleaves and C. W. Cook directors of 
the corporation, and Allen Wagner 
vice president-public relations. 


Tomato Plants Destroyed — More 
than 400,000 uncertified and disease- 
infected tomato plants, shipped into 
New Jersey in violation of State De- 
partment of Agriculture regulations, 
were destroyed last week by personnel 
of the Department's Division of Plant 
Industry. The plants, imported from 
Florida, by two New Jersey plant 
dealers, were found to be infected with 
early blight disease and root-knot 
nematodes. All the plants were burned. 
Department of Agriculture regulations 
require that all vegetable plants 
shipped into New Jersey must be cer- 
tified as free of injurious insects, nema- 
todes and plant diseases. Uncertified 
plants are subject to confiscation. 


Dufiy-Mott Company has received 
the Lithographers & Printers National 
Association Award as one of the Out 
standing lithographed packages pro- 
duced in the United States and Can- 
ada during 1959 for “Mott’s PM” label, 
one of two of the company’s blended 
fruit juice drinks. “Mott's P M” is a 
blend of apple juice and grape juice, 
and was introduced in April of last 
year along with the companion drink 
“Mott’s A M.” 


Continental Can Com»any—Charles 
H. Marquardt, previously an assistant 
district sales manager in Chicago and 
St. Louis, has been named district sales 
manager of the Chicago City Metal 
Can Sales Office of the Continental 
Can Company, succeeding Donald L. 
Weir, who is transferring to the com- 
pany's Hazel-Atlas Glass Division on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Gilbert Wright, owner of Caroline 
Canning Company on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, was recently oper- 
ated on for removal of his gall bladder. 
His many friends wish him a speedy 
recovery. 


William A. Free, Sr., president of 
the Hungerford Packing Company, 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced the 30th Anniversary of the 
founding of his company with a letter 
of thanks to customers. ‘The firm 
opened its doors on April 1, 1930, just 
a few short months after the market 
crash of 1929. The steady and solid 
growth of this firm is well known 
throughout the food industry, and Mr. 
Free’s announcement that the fiscal 
year just ended has produced sales 
greater than any previous year (and 
happily with a profit) is no surprise to 
anyone. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora: 
tion—William Sell, formerly with the 
Gair Division of Continental Can Com 
pany, has been appointed a carton 
sales representative for the Packaging 
Division of Olin Mathieson, and will 
cover the Southeast out of the Atlanta 
office. 


Mammoth Spring Canning Com- 
pany, Sussex, Wisconsin, has added 
four corn huskers and cutters, and a 
12 oz. vacuum line to its corn canning 
operations. 


dream come to life.’ 


lantic City. 


CAN MAKERS SALUTE SUPER OPERATORS—R ichard 
Waxenberg (I,), president of the Super Market Institute 
beams with pleasure as he is presented with a gold can in- 
scribed with a message acknowledging the 
role that supermarkets have played in the growth of the 
metal can industry. Making the presentation on behalf of 
Can Manufacturers Instiute, President Roger Hepenstal (r.) 
emphasized his organizations’ gratitude to American super- 
market operators for making the metal can 
The occasion marked the 150th an- 
niversary of the invention of the metal can and the birth 
of the canning industry. The presentation was made at a 
luncheon held during the recent $.M.I. convention in At- 


. important 
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IT’S THE [NK 


Actual comparison testing proves 
that M&S Positive Displacement Type Fil- 
lers provide the most profitable combination 
of the four “most wanted” filler features: 


1. High Accuracy. Exclusive FMC pre- 
measuring principle insures consistent close- 
tolerance filling for higher case yield per 
batch on all types of products. 


2. Low Maintenance. Rugged construction 
and precision engineering of M&S Fillers 
assure long life and dependability under the 
‘cughest, heaviest production schedules. 


3 High Speed Operation. The M & S line 

»ludes fillers in every speed range —equal- 

z the speed of latest cappers and closing 

' \chines—with no sacrifice in accuracy. The 
v, exclusive FMC “No can—No fill” mech- 
sm for each valve, is now available for 
h speed operations. 


Sanitary by Design. Available in stainless 
‘ non-corrosive type contact materials to 
ot your specific needs. Quickly dismantled 
easy cleaning. 


ar FMC representative will gladly show 
_ which M&S Filler Model is best suited 
your product. Won’t you call him today? 
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THAT COUNTS 


With FMC—M&S Plunger 


Fillers you get the time- 
proven principle of un- 
restricted product pre- 


measurement and positive 


injection into containers by 
precision pistons. No other 


filling principle offers such 


a high degree of accuracy. 


Compare—feature for fea- 
ture — see why M&S has 
been the ‘Standard of the 
filling industry"’ for more 
than 70 years. 


M&S 12 Pocket Filler at Bercut-Richard's Sacramento, 
California plant, filling paste in No. 10 cans at 72 cpm. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
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Cali.osuia Packing Cocposation — 
Roy G. Lucks, president, has an- 
nounced taat two of Calpak’s veteran 
executives have been named to the 
Board of Directo-s. Elevated ty t..e 
move are James H. Al!en and Lyman 
C. Dunbar, both ma-xeting executives 
reporting directly to Ross B. Yerby, Jr., 
vice president marketing. Mr. Allen, 
director of merchandising, has been 
with Calpak for over 30 years. Mr. 
Dunbar, director of field sales, has 
been selling for Calpak since 1919, 
when he went to work in the Chicago 
office of the J. K. Armsby Company, 
one of the four major canning factors 
that joined together to form the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation. The new 
appointments became immediately ef- 
fective. 


CMSA Roster—1960 Roster of mem- 
bers of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association has just been issued. 
In addition to listing the member firms, 
and addresses, the Roster also provides 
a reference to the type of food pro- 
cessing machinery, supplies and serv- 
ices available from each firm. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the Asso- 
ciation at 4630 Montgomery Avenue, 
Washington 14, D. C. 


Wisconsin Directory—The Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association has just issued 
a mimiographed list of all canneries in 
the State of Wisconsin. The list indi- 
cates the address of the main office, fac- 
tories, and products packed, and also 
includes a summary designating the 
number of companies and_ factories 
packing each product. In all there are 
77 companies with 122 plants. Edi- 
torially, the Wisconsin Canners Bul- 
letin points out that the list includes 
11 companies (13 plants) that pack 
only frozen or pickled vegetables or 
fruits, or bulk sauer kraut. It is also 
pointed out that the list shows that 
four companies and five plants packing 
peas last year are not packing peas this 


year, while one plant not operating 
last year will operate this year, for a 
net decrease of 8 plants. Thirty-seven 
corn companies are planning to oper- 
ate 54 plants, a decrease of two com- 
panies and six plants. One more com- 
pany will operate on green and wax 
beans, but there is a net decrease of 
one plant compared to 1959. Twelve 
companies will pack beets and 14 
plants, compared to 13 companies and 
15 plants last year. Eleven companies 
will pack carrots in 14 plants compared 
with 12 companies and 16 plants a year 


ago. 


Ohio Canners Roster—The Ohio 
Canners & Food Processors Association 
last week issued a 32 page Directory of 


Association Members and associate sup- 


pliers. The processors’ listing indicates 
the personnel and products packed 
and telephone number. The Directory 
also includes a list of Association offi- 
cers and 1960 committees. 


Rocky Marciano Enterprises—The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the firm of Rocky 
Marciano Enterprises, Inc., has failed 
to pay three reparation awards issued 
under authority of the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act. Officers of 
the firm are Rocky Marciano, Louis 
Muchnik, and Doris W. Pountnay. 
James J. Cerniglia was also an officer, 
but later resigned. The firm trades 
at Troutville, Va., and Miami, Fla. 
USDA received complaints that the 
Marciano firm owed $10,320.48 to I. M. 
Young & Company, of Riverhead N.Y.; 
$415.70 to Ashby and Custis,.-Exmore, 
Va.; and $1,294.00 to Oakfield and El- 
ba Growers, Inc., Elba, N. Y. All these 
unpaid bills were incurred by Marci- 
ano Enterprises for produce bought in 
interstate commerce. When the corpo- 
ration failed to reply to the complaints, 
USDA ordered it to make full pay- 
ments of the amounts due, plus inter- 
est. 


WISCONSIN RESEARCHERS 
STUDY NEW PRODUCTS 


Some new food products seem pro- 
missing for lengthening the operatin,; 
season of Wisconsin canning plant:. 

University of Wisconsin food scien- 
tists A. C. Rice and C. J. Wilbur have 
been experimenting with various new 
types of products to see if they're feasi- 
ble for Wisconsin production. 


Fermented pickled onions, parsnips, 
beet greens, and rhubarb-apple sauce 
are possibilities, the researchers report. 


Many canning plants operate only 
two or three months out of each year, 
and the addition of new products at 
idle times of the year would allow 
plant managers to absorb cannery op- 
erating costs over a greater period of 
time. 

The onions could be packed in late 
winter because storage is easy. Onion 
set growers produce some onions too 
large for sets; market growers produce 
some too small for the market. These 
“in between” sizes are just right for 
pickled onions. 


Parsnips could be canned at either 
end of the season—early in the spring 
or very late in the fall. Rice and 
Wilbur found that the flavor of fall- 
harvested parsnips was bland 
and less sweet than for the spring 
pack. But spring-harvested parsnips 
had a slightly bitter flavor. 


Canned beet greens offer an early- 
season crop for plants which do not 
process peas, and a_ possibility of 
getting two crops from the same 
planting. 


Last year, the Researchers clipped 
tops from beets in the field 6 to 8 
weeks after planting. This didn’t in- 
jure the beets underground. Color 
and overall canning quality were the 
same for topped and untopped beets. 


SWEET CORN 


Thriftway Foods, Inc., King of Prussia, Pennsylvania, h :s 
recently re-designed their complete “Valley Forge” line f 
canned foods. The new labels are simple and eye-catchi: g 
featuring appetite appealing vignettes. Labels are design: d 
and manufactured by Muirson’ Label Company, Inc. Shov 2 
are the old design on the left and the new on the right. 
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NEW EDITION 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering all 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


The Industry’s Cook Book 
FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 
and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street ° MARYLAND 
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AGRICULTURE 


Conditions of Pea Crop 


On May 10 the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Crop Reporting Board is- 
sued the following report on the prog- 
ress of the crop of Green Peas for 
Processing as of May I: 


MAINE.—Cold weather prevailed in 
northern Maine through the last half 
of April. Up to 3 inches of snowfall 
was reported for this part of the State 
on April 22, and freezing temperatures 
were recorded through May |. A gen- 
eral rain, amounting to one-half inch 
in northern Maine, soaked the soil and 
with additional water from melting 
snows interferred with soil preparation 
for green peas in Aroostock County, 
so that growers could not plant prior 
to May 1. Usual planting date in this 
area is May 5-10. 


NEW YORK.—Temperatures — in 
western New York through the last 
half of April ranged from near to 
slightly above normal. Rainfall was 
mostly light and in the form of scat- 
tered showers. Considerable progress 
was made in the western counties in 
preparing fields and planting. Some 
of the growers had about half of their 
acreage in by May 1. Planting to date 
is about as far along as on the same 
date in 1959. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—May 2 marked 
the end of the third consecutive week 
with average temperatures above nor- 
mal. Brief periods, with cool air cur- 
rents moving over interior parts of the 
State toward the end of April, tem- 
pered the unseasonably warm days, 
and growers took full advantage of 
bright weather to nearly complete the 
planting of green peas. Except in cen- 
tral and southeastern valleys general 
rains of 0.5 to 1.5 inches near the end 
of April provided favorable conditions 
for germination and early growth, but 
additional rain is needed. 


NEW JERSEY.—Field work  pro- 
gressed without interruption through 
the last half of April in New Jersey. 
Above normal temperatures prevailed. 
Planting was nearly finished by May 
1. Where irrigation facilities were not 
available, rains were needed by the 
end of April. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND.— 
Thundershowers on April 26 brought 
moderate amounts of precipitation to 
all sections of Delaware and Maryland 


except southern Maryland, where it 
was light. By the end of April, the 
soil over most of the area was reported 
dry to very dry, and in need of soaking 
rain. For five consecutive weeks tem- 
peratures averaged above normal and 
drew heavily on the winter accumula- 
tion of moisture. Practically all peas 
were planted before the end of April. 
Plant height in Delaware ranged from 
just emerging to 10 inches high in a 
few early fields. Vines in most fields 
are only one-half inch high. 


VIRGINIA.—Planting of green peas 
on the lower Eastern Shore was fin- 
ished by April 1. Stands are generally 
good, but vines are short on account 
of insufhcient moisture. Some fields 
are now in bloom and pods are begin- 
ning to form. Harvesting is expected 
to start about May 16. 


OH1IO.—Progress of general field 
work as of May | is one to two weeks 
ahead of normal. ‘Temperatures for 
the most part were near normal. A 
general rain and thundershowers on 
April 29-30 relieved shortage of mois- 
ture, but additional rain is needed. 
Scattered frosts inflicted no serious 
damage. 


INDIANA.—Farmers were.-about as 
far along with field work on April 30 
as usual. Most of the peas were planted 
before the end of April and develop- 
ing satisfactorily. 


ILLINOIS.—Weather was generally 
cool until mid-April and then. warmer 
days occurred through the following 
two weeks. Showers fell during this 
period, aggregating about one inch. 
Fair, breezy days dried fields so they 
could be prepared for planting. How- 
ever, by May | this year, headway in 
planting was not as far advanced as on 
the corresponding date in 1959. Con- 
siderable acreage remains be 
planted after May 1. 


MICHIGAN.—Field work lags about 
10 days behind schedule. Many fields 
are too wet to work. Below freezing 
temperatures were reported in scatered 
areas on the morning of April 28 and 
again on May 1. Moderate precipita- 
tion occurred on April 26 and 30. 
While some growers started planting 
around April 20, headway was slow 
and many fields will be planted after 
May 1. 


WISCONSIN.—Temperatures weie 
above normal over most of the Stare 
until near the end of April. Sunn, 
windy weather accompanied the warin 
days of this period. On May 1, free:- 
ing temperatures and snow  flurrics 
were recorded in many sections. Pre- 
cipitation was heavy on April 30 and 
May 1. Lateness of planting the 1960 
acreage is general throughout — the 
States. Seasonally, delays range from 
a week to two weeks and some growers 
have indicated that it may be as late 
as May 3 to 5 before they can get very 
far along with this year’s soil prepara- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA AND IOWA.— 
Weather was cool through late April. 
Precipitation, particularly in the south- 
ern part of Minnesota and adjacent 
parts of lowa, was about normal. Be- 
cause of low temperatures and wet 
soil, growers are behind schedule, as 
much as two weeks or more. 


ARKANSAS- TENNESSEE. — Unta- 
vorable winter and early spring weath- 
er, including heavy snow cover, de- 
layed planting green peas in northeast 
Arkansas and western Tennessee. ‘The 
March snowfall was unprecedented in 
Arkansas. However, planting was fin- 
ished early enough so plants showed 
through the ground by April 2 and 
harvesting is expected to begin be- 
tween May 5-20. 


COLORADO. — Adequate — subsoil 
moisture has accumulated through the 
winter from heavy snowfall and sup- 
plies of irrigation moisture are plenti- 
ful. Spring work is well along in all 
areas. Despite adequate subsoil mois- 
ture, surface moisture at planting time 
was lacking so growers were hanii- 
capped in following planting schedules 
and seed in some areas germinated un- 
-evenly. 

UTAH.—Planting of green peas was 
generally on schedule. A general storm 
from April 27-29 brought  varial 
amounts of precipitation. Cool weat)- 
er has prevailed, but the crop is gro v- 
ing satisfactorily. Scattered fro ts 
caused slight damage in some fields. 


IDAHO.—Temperatures were 
erally cool. Rains were frequent ad 
some snow fell in eastern Idaho. Pla t 
ing was about on schedule but gre v- 
ers will plant some acreage after M y 
l. 


EASTERN OREGON AND EAS 
ERN WASHINGTON.—Cool te 
peratures considerable  clou 
weather extended through the last h If 
of April. Growth of processing ps 1s 
planted earlier in the month was e- 
tarded. Frosts in Umatilla Coun y, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Give your crop 

the very best protection 
against diseases, 

use... 

; All five major fungus diseases 

. of tomatoes are controlled by 
“Manzate”. See your dealer today. 
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CROP REPORTS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Oregon, and Walla Walla County, 
Washington inflicted some damage, 
but there are some rather favorably lo- 
cated fields where vines were reaching 
the blooming stage by May 1. Some 
acreage remains to be planted after 
May | in the higher altitudes. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON.—Be- 
low-normal temperature extended 
across the Cascade Mountains and 
were accompanied by winds, rain and 
snow at higher altitudes. Spring seed- 
ing of green peas started in some early 
areas around Puget Sound about April 
10. Planting was delayed in wet fields 
and is expected to continue into May. 
Germination is good in the early fields. 


CALIFORNIA.—Harvest began on 
April 23 in Stanislaus County. It will 
begin in early May in Salinas and 
Santa Maria Valleys. Harvest is ex- 
pected to be finished by May 7 in 
southern California. Stands and growth 
in unharvested fields are good, and 
yield prospects are promising. 


OTHER CROP REPORTS 


PEORIA, ILL., May 10—Too wet 
and cold to plow for tomato planting. 
Two weeks late as of today. Had a 
high temperature of 50 degrees the 
last two days. 


RIVER GROVE, ILL., May 9—Cold 
and wet weather and ten days late. 
Only 18 percent of pea acreage in as 
of today. Will not plant for at least 
another two or three days. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, May 10— 
Planned pea acreage the same as 1959. 
Season is late due to wet, cold weather, 
therefore, may not get all acreage 
planted. Planned corn acreage is 5 
percent less than 1959. Ground tem- 
peratures below normal. In spite of 
this, started planting May 9. 


NEW JERSEY, May 9—Tempera- 
tures averaged near normal. No rain- 
fall until the evening of May 8 when 
showers brought | inch or more to ex- 
treme North, and from a trace to a 
half inch elsewhere. Some _ plowing 
hampered by lack of rain. Planting of 
early vegetables is active. Asparagus 
cutting in volume with quality excel- 
lent. Irrigation active in early leafy 
vegetables. Spinach harvest active. 
Early fresh market tomato plants now 
growing. Planting of processing to- 
matoes is well along. 


NEW YORK, May 9—Temperatures 
averaged above normal. Rainfall aver- 
aged below normal except in West 
and parts of the South. Fieldwork 
pushed ahead at rapid pace until 
week-end rains. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 1 — Pea 
planting in this area is nearly com- 
pleted. We have planted approxi- 
mately 10 percent less acreage than last 
year, which is about 70 percent of nor- 
mal. We now need rain. Bean, corn 
and tomato planting has started but 
the lack of moisture has slowed up 
germination of beans and corn, 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 2— The 
week-end rain was very helpful to 
vegetable growers, but more is needed. 
Spring vegetable crops planting con- 
tinues and transplanting of straw- 
berry and cabbage plants was general 
except in Northern regions where 
some frost danger still exists. First 
plantings of peas are now up and 
stands are good. Spinach and aspara- 
gus cutting is general but abnormally 
high temperatures the last week of 
April have been detrimental to these 
crops. A considerable amount of over- 
wintered spinach has bolted and quali- 
ty has generally been reduced. 


VIRGINIA, May 2—Rainfall was 
general during the latter part of the 
week but amounts varied from light to 


Put this SEPARATOR on your production line— 


All New 


FA-3500 


Scott VIBRO-LUX 
SEPARATING UNIT 


Variable speed from 900 to 1000 
vibrations per minute! Removes 
water, most splits and skins, and 
spreads commodity evenly over the 
screen (ideal for use ahead of 
inspection table). Hickory slats 
absorb vibration . . . no carry- 
through to floor! Feed height 22”, 
discharge height 16!/2”. Longer 
legs available. 


Write, wire, phone— 
THE 


1224 Kinnear Rd. @ Columbus 8, Ohio 


heavy. Tomato plant setting continiies 
on the Eastern Shore and Northcrn 
Neck. Plants are short supply 
which is expected to have an effect on 
the final acreage. On the Shore grow- 
ers of sweet potatoes started setting a 
few slips last week. In the Northern 
Valley apples were in full bloom last 
week. Prospects for all fruits are gen- 
erally bright. 


WISCONSIN, May 4—Cherry crop 
prospects are fairly good but due to 
abundant soil moisture the buds have 
advanced to the point where they are 
very vulnerable, as we are not past the 
dangerous frost date. 


WISCONSIN, May 6—Rains and 
wet fields have delayed the planting 
of peas. Normal planting schedules 
have been badly disrupted, and this 
year will be the latest start of planting 
on record. This delay may cause 
bunching at harvest time or reduction 
in planted acreage. 


WISCONSIN, May 9—Light rains 
and snow fell continuously over the 
entire State this past week-end. It is 
cloudy, cold and rainy today. Need 
sunshine and Southwest winds to dry 
off the water-soaked fields. Even with 
ideal weather we could not get on the 
land for three days or more. Looks as 
if a portion of the intended pea acre- 
age will not be planted. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 6—Ex- 
tremely wet. We have 40 percent of 
pea acreage planted. However, we had 
to rush in plantings whenever the 
ground was fit to work. It now appears 
that there will be no additional plant- 
ing until the 10th at best. A very 
limited acreage was planted on April 
21 and 22, and these peas are up about 
11% inches and look okay. Intended to 
start planting corn on May 9, however 
it will now be two 4o four days later. 


BORON TOXIC TO PEAS 


Evidence that boron can be toxic 0 
peas was found by Cornell scienti ts 
at the Experiment Station at Gene a 
this past season. 

It has been known for sometime th «t 
beets require relatively large amout ts 
of boron for heavy yields of sou d 
beets of good quality. Beans and pe s, 
too, require boron, but in mu h 
smaller amounts than beets. Soils 0 
low in available boron as to indu e 
severe blackspot in beets may ha e 
enough boron for normal growth a: I 
development of beans and _ peas. 

Fertilizers containing enough add d 
boron to provide the equivalent of 0 
to 40 pounds of borax to the acre a e 
frequently used for beets. Beans th t 
follow beets receiving boron applic : 
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frequently show injury, and now 
past season peas which followed 
; also developed marked symptoms 
oron toxicity. 
unting of the plants, marginal 
»wing of the first leaves, and ir- 
ilar, scattered watersoaked spots of 
e drab color along the margins of 
r leaves are the principal symp- 
is of boron toxicity. Injured plants 
iain stunted throughout life. 
Undoubtedly peas have been af- 
.ted by boron toxicity in New York 
prior to the 1959 season,” state the 
Cornell scientists. The symptoms 
have been ascribed to unidentified 
physiological disorders. The  avail- 
ability of boron in the soil depends 
upon so many factors that it is difficult 
to predict the probability of boron 
toxicity occurring in any given field. 
But growers and processors would do 
well to learn to recognize the symp- 
toms and to avoid planting peas and 
beans on soils which received high 
amounts of boron the previous year 
or two. 


BEET COLOR STUDIED 


Measurements of the color of raw 
beet juice may guide canners in 
knowing what color changes the beets 
will go through during canning and 
storage. 

A. C. Rice, University of Wisconsin 
food scientist, says the optical density 
of juice squeezed from raw beet slices 
is highly correlated with the color of 
the slices after canning and _ storage. 
Optical density is an objective method 
of measuring color, and is based on 
the amount of light passing through a 
material, 

Rice’s previous research showed that 
bee: color is caused by pigments in the 
vegetable, and can be influenced by 
several growing and canning condi- 
tions, 

I'-ets harvested late in the season 
ter’ to be darker than those harvested 
ea! or. Beets grown on muck soil are 


darker than those grown on upland 
fields. 

Beet color is highly variable, rang- 
ing from a pale orange to an almost 
black purple. The aim of this re- 
search is to learn what things influence 
beet color. There is a possibility that 
growers and canners can control the 
more important factors so as to pro- 
duce beets with a color most consumers 
like best. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Pace Slackens—Anticipating 
Pick-up Very Shortly—Cling Peach 
Carryover Expected to be Light—Rou- 
tine Movement of Fruits—Asparagus 


- Activity Light. 


By “Golden Stater” 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 12, 1960 


THE SITUATION — Except for 
shipping instructions on cling peaches, 
buying of California fruits and vege- 
tables turned slow during the past 
week. This was to be expected after 
many weeks of active buying on a 
general advancing market. This should 
be only “the pause that refreshes” as 
retail movement is being maintained 
at high rate. Distributors are taking 
the opportunity to evaluate current 
spot prices against new pack prospects. 


THE OUTLOOK — West Coast 
sweet cherry crop suffered sufficient 
rain damage to cut prospects down to 
about the same as last year’s short pack. 
Intense competition again this year 
by briners. Can look for the Califor- 
nia canned item to be as high, if not 
higher than last year. Packing should 
begin in three weeks. Next in line will 
be apricots, with new crop prospects 
less than last year’s large crop. Should 
get better sizing than last year and 
better quality. 


CLING PEACHES — Shipping in- 
structions and new business on avail- 
able shelf sizes at old price basis should 


carry the trade up to new pack and 
leave canners without burdensome 
carryover. Trading on #10 choice 
halves will continue to bring unsold 
surpluses into line. 


OTHER FRUITS—Moving routine- 
ly with unsold No. 214 choice cocktail 
in tight supply. California canners 
also out of stocks of No. 214 standard 
pears. 


VEGETABLES—Activity still light 
on asparagus. Spinach pack down with 
routine shipping. Many buyers are 
now convinced of tomato products 
shortage and afraid they may be turned 
down on these short items, even at new 
advanced lists. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE AND TOMATO 
JUICE COCKTAIL* 


1958 1959 


Carryover, July 1 8,471,099 14,313 
Pack 32,620,615 69,902 
Total Supply 41,091,712 
Shipments, 

April 1 
Shipments, 

23,638,630 22,012,305 
Stocks, April 1 17,453,082 15,171,910 


“Includes Vegetable Juice of 70% or move 
Tomato Juice 


1959 MISCELLANEOUS PACKS 


The National Canners Association, 
Division of Statistics, reports the fol- 
lowing packs of Canned Cranberry 
Sauce, Fruit and Berry Pie Fillings, 
Sweet Potatoes, and White Potatoes for 
the 1959 season: 


Item Cases 1958 1959 


Cranberry Sauce....Actual 6,114,524 6,928,109 
Pie Fillings 

Apple 800,734 

1,357,394 

270,790 

Other Fruits Ac « 341,100 

Blueberry ... 401,242 

Other Berries Ac a 176,180 

Total 3,47 20 3,347,440 


Potatoes, Sweet 24/303’s 8,557,653 8,863,722 
Potatoes, White 24/303’s 4,125,290 3,608,490 


THEY’RE BUYING!! 


Shuttleworth 


CRATE UNLOADERS 


Designed 
No Can Denting . by Canners... 
GUARANTEED = for Canners 


% 5 Models Designed 
to Feed Any Make 
Unscrambler 


%& Adjustable 202 - 404 
TCT’s Classified Pages inclusive 


Now’s the time to sell your unneeded 


Used Equipment 


Use the only Direct Shot to 


The Canning Industry 


%& One man operation 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE OR PHONE 190 
SHUTTLEWORTH, INC., Warren, Indiana 


Get Quick Results 
Weekly ® Low Cost 
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This great seaborne health cen- 
ter will carry a new kind of aid 
abroad—with your help. Part of 
the people-to-people project 
: Hope, it will enlist 200 specialists 
<< in sharing our health skills. 


OFFICIAL UNITED STATES NAVY PHOTOORAPH 


Ambassador with a blackboard, the Hope 
specialist will help the often woefully few 
local medical technicians train helpers. 
The result: many more hands. And that 
means one Hope dollar is multiplied 
many times over. 


YOUR HELP CAN COME BACK A HUNDRED TIMES OVER 


If enough of us help, the S.S. Hope will be outbound 
in 1960. First port of call: Indonesia. A bold health 
project called Hope will be underway. 


The need is crucial. Many places, too many health 
hazards exist. Too many people robbed of the will to 
live. Too few hands to help. Often, a doctor for 100,000. 


Hope’s approach is practical. Help where a nation’s 
doctors ask help. Help them help themselves to health. 
By training, upgrade skills— multiply hands. Hope’s doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and technicians will man a centei 
complete to 300-bed mobile unit and portable TV. 


You can not only make every dollar do the work of 
many, you can earn a priceless dividend. With health 
comes self-respect. People at peace with themselves are 
less likely to war with others. 


Hope is yours to give. It’s a people-to-people project. 
For one year’s worth, 3% million Americans must give 
Se — ee a dollar. Don’t wait to be asked. Mail a dollar or more 
One local doctor for 100,000 people. These are the odds Hope now to HOPE, Box 9808, Washington 15, D.C. 


may face. Yet Hope can mean so much. The health of this child. “ad at 
The health of five Indonesians. 
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